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Notes. 


A SHORT TOUR 
THROUGH PART OF HOLLAND 

AND FLANDERS 
Taxen By JOHN AIKIN In 

(See ante, p. 181.) 


On July 16 Aikin arrived at Amsterdam. 
The diary continues :— 

17.—After breakfast we set out with Mr. A. 
to view the place. We went first to the Jew’s 
quarter, a number of streets inhabited solely by 
this people, who are confined to it. Itis extremely 
populous, and full of odd faces and dresses. We 
stepped into the Portuguese Jews’ synagogue, a 
very large fine building. It was their sabbath, 
and we staid part of the service, which was 
reading the Hebrew psalter. One man, in a kind 
of elevated stage railed round, read in a sort of 
chanting tone; and every now and then the 


1784. 











whole congregation struck in, making a strange 
discordant clamour. Many were conversing 
together; and the appearance of the assembly 
was the farthest possible from indicating reverence 
or devotion. The men had all a sort of towel 
wrapt round them. ‘The women were in a latticed 
gallery and scarcely visible) We saw also the 
German Jews’ synagogue, which is not so large. 

From thence we made a tour of the port, 
docks, &c. Everything wore the face of business, 
but without noise or confusion. Nothing pleased 
us more than a visit to one of the Rhine boats. 
These are very long capacious vessels, with two 
low masts, which carry goods and passengers to 
and from Germany along the Rhine. On the 
deck are raised a set of rooms or cabins for the 
passengers. We went on board one of these 
and were invited by a very neat civil German 
woman to view the apartments. There was a 
suite of three or four rooms, not only clean but 
elegant, hung with prints, adorned with china, 
painted wainscots, handsome bed furniture, and 
in short, as finished as any lady’s chamber. At 
the end was a small kitchen, with the utensils as 
bright as new. The good woman seemed highly 
satisfied with the marks of pleasure and surprise 
shewed on the occasion. 


We walked through some of the best streets, 
the Keysersgraft Heeren-graft, &c., which run 
semicircularly from one side of the harbour to 
the other. We saw many very capital houses, 
but rather obscured by the rows of trees before 
them. The canals are nasty and offensive; and 
on the whole Amsterdam is far from being an 
agreeable place. 


After dinner we visited the Stadt-house again, 
and saw the principal rooms, many of which are 
very fine, and furnished with admirable paintings. 
Of these, none struck me so much as those 
relating to the Dutch history. Among them is 
an admirable piece of Rembrandt, and another 
of Vandyke, with real portraits of many of the 
principal persons. There is a very striking 
picture of the ratification of the treaty by which 
the United Provinces were declared independent. 
The Spanish ambassador and the first magistrate 
of Amsterdam are represented as joining hands. 
The countenance of the former shews depression 
and chagrin; of the latter an honest frankness 
and satisfaction. The subjects of these pictures, 
with their antique habits and manners gave me 
a lively idea of the heroic times of Holland. 


Inthe evening we saw more of the best parts of 
the town. The Dutch with plain, heavy, undisguised 
looks, are unanimated, generally fair and with 
light hair. The Jews look sharp, designing, dark ; 
the women frequently handsome though brown, 
with black wanton eyes and lively gestures. 
Among the old men were several excellent 
Shylock faces, The contrast was rendered greater 
by its being Sabbath on the Jewish side, and 
Saturday on the Dutch. 


July 18.—At ten we left Amsterdam, riding to 
the boat in a hackney coach set upon a sledge, 
holding only two persons face to face, and drawn 
by one horse. The driver walks on one side and 
behind, having long rope reins. We got to 
Haarlem to dinner. From thence to Leyden we 
were obliged to go in the forepart of the boat, as 
a company had hired all the better end. 
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The Rector Magnificus, medical professors, and 
several others were assembled in the senate room. 
After waiting half an hour, I was called in, and 
desired to read some passages in my thesis, which 
the medical professors pro forma attacked, and I 
defended as well as I could. This was over by 
twelve, when the ceremony began, which con- 
sisted only in administering a Latin oath, and 
formally proncuncing me Doctor with all the 
rights and privileges thereunto belonging. I 
then made my bow, and all was over. 


Afterwards, I was shown Albinus’s elegant 
anatomical preparations by Prof. Sandifort, who 
at the same time exhibited them to two ladies. 
I then went to our inn, where we packed up, 
dined, paid our bill. and left Leyden at half past 
two in the Delft boat. From Delft we proceeded 
by boat to Rotterdam, where we arrived past nine 
in a heavy rain. We got a hackney coach to 
convey us to our inn. 


20.—My first visit in the morning was to the 
statue of Erasmus, a noble monument to the 
memory of that admirable genius. He stands on 
a high pedestal, in his Doctor’s habit, intent on 
his book, just above the heads of the market 
people, forming an odd contrast to their busy 
occupations. 

We dined at the ordinary with a pretty large 
company, who all spoke Dutch. A lady, young 
and modest, came and sat down amongst us, 
without seeming disconcerted ; and the men did 
not put her out of countenance by taking much 
notice of her. After dinner we repeated our 
walk, and viewed good part of the town. Kotter- 
dam is a large, handsome city, finely situated 
for commerce, the canals bringing large ships up 
to the merchants’ doors. There are vast stores 
of all sorts of valuable commodities. We saw 
some large men of war building and repairing ; 
and some very splendid yachts belonging to 
various public companies. 

July 21.—We were called up before four, when 
I had but just got to sleep Our carriage, a shabby 
two-wheeled chaise with two horses, was put into 
@ ferry-boat, which landed us on an island in the 
Maes. We drove across this, and came to the 
other channel of the Maes, which we also crossed 
after a considerable delay. From this ferry we 
proceeded some miles across the isle of Voorn, 
till we came to a considerable village on the 
bank of a large arm of the sea, called Hollands 
Diep, which divided Holland from Brabant, 
and goes down to Helvoet-sluys. Here we left 
our chaise, and crossed in a bark, with a number 


of people. the wind blowing very fresh, and water 


dashing over the sides. 

We landed at Willemstadi, a small town regu- 
larly fortified, where we were obliged to give our 
names. Here we breakfasted, and got another 
chaise, more clumsy and jolting than the first 
but with able horses and a brisk driver. After 
some time we came to another ferry, but a short 
one. The way so far lay through a very low 
country, with fine cornfields, flax, madder, and 
beans, not populous; with scattered farm- 
houses very like those in England. ‘The road 
generally ran on the top of a straight high bank, 
with trees planted on the slope. Woe travelled 
for some time on the banks of a small river, 


| sowing through marshes on which were flocks: 
' of water fowl. 

About noon we reached Rosendael, a mean 
town, full of soldiers, who seemed to be quartered: 
in every private house. They were a German 
regiment in the service of the States: stationed! 
there, no doubt, to form a communication between 
Breda and Bergen-op-zoon. 

After baiting here, we proceeded, and soon: 
came to the frontier of Dutch and Austrian 
Brabant. Our arrival in a Roman Catholic 
country was at once discovered by a handseme 
village church, with a crucifix at the east end,. 
and crosses over the graves. Brabant is a very 
sandy soil, and the roads are extremely heavy.. 
Oats and buckwheat are the chief growth of the 
cultivated parts, but there are large heaths, 
which extend quite into Germany. On one of 
these I got out and botanized a little. A very 
extensive one brought us in sight of Antwerp, at 
yet a considerable distance. The prospect on: 
each side was bounded only by the horizon, and 
many fine steeples were in view all round. We 
passed some large plantations formed on the: 
waste, with new farm-houses interspersed; and 
at length got into the high-road from Breda to 
Antwerp, which is a fine pavement, perfectly 
straight, and bordered with rows of trees. The 
country here is rich, enclosed and highly cultivated.. 
Before six we reached Antwerp. 

The approach to this city struck us wonder. 
fully by the view of its steeples, high 
ramparts, broad foss, and embattled towers. 
The custom house officers visited us at the gates, 
but were easily satisfied without epening our: 
baggage. After drinking coffee at our inn 
(which was a very handsome one, and had the 
honour two or three years before of lodging the 
Emperor) we walked about the town attended by 
a valet de place. The mixture of religious edifices. 
with antient stone houses reminded us of Oxford ; 
while the Madonnas and saints at every corner, 
crucifixes in the streets, and odd figures of monks- 
and priests, presented a scene perfectly new to 
us. We walked round half the ramparts to that 
part of the city which is washed by the Scheld, 











a fine river, nearly as broad as the Thames, but 
having only a few barks upon it. We returned 
through what had been the trading part of the 
town, and took a melancholy survey of grass- 
grown quays, weedy canals, dilapidated ware- 
houses, and close streets thronged with houses,. 
but almost destitute of inhabitants. The famous 
exchange of Antwerp, as large as those of London 
and Amsterdam, has its walks obstructed with 
shabby boarded booths, used as paltry shops at 
the fair. An old woman selling mussels was the 
only commercial occupier of the place. 

The town-house is a very large building, 
scarcely inferior in size to that of Amsterdam ; 
and must have been the finest in Europe when 
built. It looks sadly desolate and neglected. 
The houses in this part of the town are very high 
and of a singular architecture, magnificent in 
their day, but now antiquated. The steeple of 
the cathedral church is a high Gothic tower of 
most unparalleled lightness and elegance. 

The gloominess of this city is augmented by 
the dismal dress of the women ; the maid-servants 
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their heads like a hood ; and women of the better 
sort, a kind of long cloak of white camblet with 
a hood, almost concealing their faces. 


July 22.—After breakfast we sallied forth to 
view pictures and churches. We first saw a 
private collection, then St. James’ church, the 
academy of painting or school of Rubens, and 
lastly the cathedral church of Notre Dame. All 
the fine pieces we saw were eclipsed by the master- 
piece of Rubens in this fine church, the taking 
down from the cross, with the Annunciation on 
one side and the Purification on the other. It is 
impossible to conceive painting to go beyond this ; 
but the solemnity of the effect is somewhat 
diminished by being shewn the portraits of 
Rubens’ three wives among the figures. 

Nothing struck me more than the fixed statue- 
like attention of the people who were paying 
their devotions in different parts of the church. 
Not a look was turned aside as we passed before 
them. In some the finest attitudes and expres- 
sions of humility and devotion were to be seen ; 
and I could not doubt but a great deal also was 
felt by the heart. There are in this church two 
very fine and affecting pictures, the death and 
ascension of the Virgin. 

The women at prayers, were wrapt up in their 
white cloaks and hoods, which prevented the 
necessity of all dr ess at this early time of the 
day. 

At 11 we crossed the Scheld in a boat, and got 
a chaise on the other side to carry us to Ghent. 
We proceeded through an enclosed and highly 
cultivated country, growing much corn, buck- 
wheat and fine flax. The road in some parts 
was very heavy and sandy. We dined at a small 
inn in a village called Westminster. From thence 
the country became more populous, and we 
passed one considerable town where there seemed 
to be a manufacture of linen. Several fine 
villages lay in our road, among which was one 
extremely neat, most of the houses being white, 
sashed, with green window-shutters. I got out 
at one place and walked while the chaise was 
baiting along a pleasant road with rows of trees, 
under which was a cheerful group of people 
dressing green fiax. One of the men conversed 
with me in French. 

Near eight we arrived at Ghent ; the evening so 
rainy that we could not stir out. Our inn here 
had the appearance of having been a nobleman’s 
house. It also boasted of having lodged the 
Emperor; and it lodged us very well. 

23.—We left Ghent at eight, taking a coach 
(as it still rained) to the canal. All we saw of 
this city was, therefore, in driving through it. 
It appears a large old town, with many grand 
buildings. 

We embarked on the Bruges canal on board a 
vessel with one mast, very elegantly fitted up, 
with a very handsome cabin at each end, and a 
kitchen and other rooms between. The quarter 
deck was covered with an awning. The company 
was a mottley group of ladies, gentlemen, priests, 
and common people. We had an agreeable 
party in one of the cabins, of some gentlemen 
and two ladies from Bruges, who spoke French 
as their native tongue. They were polite and 
well educated, brown and rather thin, with black 
eyes, and easy, lively manners. I remarked 





some circumstances which shewed female delicacy” 
was not quite the same thing in Flanders as im 
England. 

We proceeded slowly, drawn against the wind 
by horses. A dinner was cooked on board, and 
15 or 16 of us sat down to it, among whom were 
half a dozen priests, who joined with cheerfulness 
and good appetite. It was a meagre day, and we 
had fish in various fashions, well-dressed, and 
neatly served up. Our wine was laid in ice. 

The Flemish seem in general much livelier than 
the Dutch. French is very commonly under- 
stood by all ranks; and those who read are 
acquainted with French and English literature. 

We drank toa on board, and reached Bruges 
between four and five. We were obliged to go 
immediately from the bark to the Ostend dili- 
gence ; so we saw nothing of Bruges but in driving 
through it. We passed a handsome market- 
place and town-house ; but the buildings in generat 
seemed inferior to Antwerp and Ghent. 


In the diligence were nine people, exclusive of 
a child at the breast. Though our machine was 
none of the most commodious, we were jumbled 
into good humour. We baited half-way, when 
our women passengers by means of a draught of 
small brisk white wine were thrown into a very 
merry humour, and we had nothing afterwards 
but giggling and laughing; especially from one 
young woman, pretty, and very voluable in 
Flemish French. The road was a pavement. 
very straight, through a sandy country, where 
many potatoes are grown. 

We reached Ostend at half past nine, and went 
to a very comfortable (but dear) English house, 
where we supped in our own fashion with a 
company almost all English. 

Ostend is a tolerable town, with many hand- 
some new buildings run up during the war. 
Its busy days seemed almost over, though the 
arrival of some imperial East Indiamen had 
thrown a little life on the place. We observed 
several of the sailors, with very dusky faces, 
straw hats, and singular dresses, offering trinkets 
to sell. 

After passing a most agreeable morning, and 
dining all together at the ordinary, we took a 
reluctant leave of our friends, and embarked at 
half-past four in a small Margate vessel. Dr. K. 
a young English physician to whom I had intro- 
duced myself at Ostend, was one of our company. 
There were, besides, a foreign gentleman, a 
French quack and his wife, and an old Fleming. 

The wind was almost directly contrary, and we 
were obliged to make many tacks before we could 
clear the harbour. The night was boisterous ; 
the vessel pitched much; and we made a very 
slow advance. 

25.—Wind still contrary and high. We des- 
cried the North Foreland soon in the afternoon, 
but approached it very slowly. At length we 
saw the white cliffs distinctly. Porpoises were 
tumbling around us; and the birds called divers, 
swimming among the high waves, sometimes 
disappearing, then riding sublime on the very 
ridge of the wave, amused us much. We were 
so long in working into the harbour that we did 
not land till past nine at night at Margate. 
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AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


‘(See 12 S. ii. passim; iii. 46, 103, 267, 354, 403, 438; vi. 184, 233, 242, 290, 329; 
vii. 83, 125, 146, 165, 187.) 


The next regiment (p. 66) was raised in the north of Ireland, in 1693, by Colonel Henry 
‘Cunningham, as a regiment of Dragoons, but was disbanded in 1714 owing to reductions in 
ithe army. On Aug. 25, 1715, however, orders were issued for it to be restored—‘“ to have, 
hold, and enjoy its former ,rank,”’ as if it had ‘‘not been broke.’* It was accordingly 
-re-formed. a 

In 1777 it was styled the “Eighth (or the King’s Royal Irish) Regiment of (Light) 
Dragoons,”’ and in 1862 the “‘ Eighth (King’s Royal Irish) Regiment of Hussars,’”’ which 
title it still (1920) retains. 


Major-Gen ral Nevill’s Regiment of Dates of their Dates of their first 
Dragoons. present commissions. commissions. 
Colonel es -- Clement Nevill (1) .. -- 27 June 1737 Ensign, 31 Dec. 1688. 
Lieutenant-Colonel .. Samuel Whitshed (2) .. 2 May 1720 Captain, Aug. 1707. 
Major ba -- William Degge (3) oe 3 Sept. 1739 Ensign, Feb. 1716. 
* (Sheffield Austen (4) .. 5 June 1726 Cornet, 28 July 1716. 
Captains oo “* {ohn Wynne .. rhe 12 Nov. 1731 Ensign, 30 Nov. 1706. 
Richard Harwood ; oe 9 Oct. 1739 Ensign, 1703. 
Captain Lieutenant... Thomas Erle (5) se a 9 Oct. 1739 Ensign, 15 April 1707. 
William Berkeley “ ‘i 5 Dec. 1725 Cornet, 3 June 1722 
[ Richard Shinton a — 4 Mar. 1733 ditto 6 Mar. 1718. 
‘Lieutenants .. .. 4 Francis Baillie (6) ate -- 380 Mar. 1735 ditto 31 Mar. 1721. 
[Nothan Forth .. ee -- 20 June 1739 ditto 15 Sept. 1719 
Whitney Makean ae ie 9 Oct. 1739 ditto 18 Mar. 1722 
Robert Sanderson ue as 3 Dec. 1725 
John Agnew .. ee oo BY Aug, 1737 
Cornets oe .- | William Lushington .. oa 4 Mar. 1733 Ensign, 27 Jan. 1731. 
James Adolphus Dickenson .. 29 Mar. 1734 
Faustin Low. .. = -- 30 Mar. 1735 
James Graham (7) na oe 9 Oct. 1739 
The two names following are entered in ink on the interleaf :-— 
‘Colonel as .. Richard St. George (8) -- 10 May 1740 
Cornet bts .. . George Bingham (9) .. -- 6 June 1741 


(1) Transferred to Napier’s Regiment of Horse (see ante, p. 125),10 May, 1740. Major-General 
_July 2, 1739; Lieut.-General, Feb. 1, 1743. Died in Dublin, 1744. 

(2) Appointed to the Colonelcy of the 39th Foot, Dec. 28, 1740. Died in 1746. 

(3) Lieutenant-Colonel, Feb. 2, 1741. Died 1741. 

(4) Major, Feb. 13, 1741. 

(6) Lieutenant-Colonel of the 14th Dragoons, Sept. 4, 1754. Colonel in the army, Feb. 19, 1762; 
Major-General, April 30, 1770. Appointed to the Colonelcy of the 28th Foot, July 15, 1773. Died 
‘in 1777. 

(6) Captain, March 14, 1744. Left the regiment in 1755. 

(7) Captain-Lieutenant, Feb. 15, 1748. 

(8) From the Colonelcy of the 20th Foot. Major-General, 1744; Lieut.-General, 1747. Died 
on Jan. 12, 1755, bs ‘ ; 

(9) Lieutenant, June 22, 1745. Left the regiment in 1756. 


J. H. Lzsuie, Lieut.-Colonel (Retired List). 


(To be continued.) 





SAINT SIMON DE SANDRICOURT. 


In the process of describing the MSS., In- | of interest to those of your readers who 
-cunabula, &e., of & private library there has | concern themselves with genealogy. Un- 
ed through my hands an illuminated | fortunately the book has been rebound in 
S.—Pook of Hours—of the fifteenth | two volumes and a page at least is missing, 
century which formerly belonged to the | the last entry being incomplete. 
Saint Simons of Sandricourt neer Damblain- Le dimanche vint et ungjeme iour fefurier mil 
ville, Calvados, Normandy. On the last | Sinc "sens soyssente catorse ma femme est  ac- 
two vellum 'eeves are entries which may be ' couchee dunne fille laquelle fust baptisee le vinte- 
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deusieme iour dudit moys et an et a eu pour 
parains Jehan de sainct simon mon frere et pour 
marinne Jaqueline lanangour dame de sosseulx 
laquelle luy a donné nom louyse Et a este baptisee 
par le curé damblainuylle a la chapelle de sandri- 
court. 

In the same handwriting :—_ 

Le vintiesme iour doctobre mil sine sens soy- 
ssente et quinse qui est le iour des onse mille 
vierge ma femme est acouchee dung filz a dis 
heures du matin et a eu pour parain et pour 
marinne mon frere le mortemer et mon frere le 
remon et pour marinne manyesse de vernyeulle et 
a eu nom claude et a este baptise a lesglise dam- 
blainylle par le gardien de pontoyse du conuent 
des cordeliers. 

In another handwriting :— 

Le premier Jour de Decembre mil cinq cens 
soizante et seize Je fus ne a dis heures du matin 
Et feu ma merre mourut a‘sept heures du soir 
mon parain feu Monsieur de balaincourt et ma 
maraine Madame de hedonuille Et fus baptise en 
leglise D’Amblainuille par Maistre Daniel le 
febure cure Lors Et fus nomee Louys De Sainct 
Symon. 

Le dizneufuiesme Jour de febrivier mil siz cens 
et sept Je fus Marie avec Margueritte de Monceante 
fille de Monsieur de St. Sanson. Le samedy 
Cinquiesme Jour de Julliet mil siz cens et huit 
ma femme est accouchee dun filz a dix heures du 
Matin et fust baptise le lendemain Et a eu pour 
parain Monsieur de Sandricourt son grand perre 
et pour marraine Susanne de Soyecourt sa.... 

The ancient Seigniory of Saint-Simon of 
Vermandois came into the possession of 
Matthieu de Rouvroi, nicknamed Le Borgne, 
by his marriage with Marguerite de Saint- 
Simon about a.p. 1332. Matthieu II. de 
Rouvroi who was killed at Agincourt 1415 
had two sons Gaucher and Gilles. The 
latter, Chamberlain to Charles VII. in 1424, 
died December 1477, was the founder of that 
brench which became Dues de §.8. 

F om Gaucher came two branches the 
elder of which became extinct in the mid- 
eighteenth century by tho death of Henry de 
Rouvroi Marquis de S.S. Jean de SS. 
second son of the grandson of Gaucher came 
into possession of the Seigniory of Sandri- 
court on the death of an aunt. He founded 
the branch of the S.-S.s which took the title 
of Marquis de Sandricourt. The entries 
given abovo refer to this family. 

In the seventeenth century there were 
five branches 0: the Saint-Simons of which 
the principat were the Comtes and Ducs de 
Saint-Simon and the Marquis de Sandricourt 
but in 1864 only two branches were in 
existence that of Sandricourt and Montbleru. 
Montbleru had regained the title of Duc, 
but it was a Spanish creation granted to 
Claude Anne Marquis de Saint-Simon by 











Ferdinand VII. The Saint-Simons were firm 
adherents of the Bourbons and shared their” 
fortunes. 

M. de la Bedolliére, in his preface to 
‘Mémoires du Duc de Saint-Simon ’ (Louis de 
Rouvroi 1675-1755) Paris 1856, says that 
the genealogy of the family had been drawn 
up by Pére Anselm. Whether this genealogy 
has ever been published and is available 
for reference, whether it refers only to the 
ducal branch, I do not know. Perhaps the- 
publication of these entries in the Book of. 
Hours is only porter de feuilles au bois. If 
so, I crave information of the name of the 
brother of Jehan, Mortimer and Ramon who: 
made the first entry, and the name of the 
child whose birth is recorded in the last 
entry. Rory FLETCHER. 





MAPESBURY HOUSE, 
BRONDESBURY. 


WILLESDEN LANE has lost much of its rural’ 
charm in the all conquering villadom. A 
few fine old trees survive and there are at 
least two fragments of hedgerows, but its: 
most interesting survival isMapesbury House, 
hidden by a brick wall, and indifferent 
paling—at this date, to let on an “ occupation 
lease’ which promises continued preservation. 
The site at the highest point of a consider- 
able rise is notable. The moated manor 
house of the Prebend of Mapesbury oceupied 
part of the area from an early date, and the 
records (Ecclesiastical Commissions Survey, 
1649) describe in some detail the house and 
grounds that were then presumably unaltered’ 
since the demise of Richard Bancroft, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who in 1610 be- 
queathed the property to his nephew, 
Richard Bancroft of Willesden, who died in 
occupation thereof in 1631, leaving the 
lease to his son Richard who probably 
possessed it at the date of this survey, 1649. 
‘‘A Bridge howse over the moate, a Porch: 
Entrie and a little stone court leadinge into the 
Howse, a Hall paved with Square Tiles, a great 
Parlor waynescotted with Deale, a Little Parlor,- 
a Celler paved with Furbeck stone, a Dairie 
Howse, an entrie there with a little Courtyard, 
a Larder, a Kitchine, paved with Purbeck Stone, a 
Butterie there, a Brewinge house, a Pastrie 
(Pantry ?) a meale house, a little closett there,- 
one paire of Great Stayres and Entry, Tower 
Chambers, a clossett over the Great and Little 
Parlors, one Paire of Backe Staires and Entrie, 
with three corne chambers there, one Cheese 
Chamber with a clossett and the Servants Chamber 
over the Kitchine and entrie; a Henn agp 
framed arbour of timber, five orchards an 
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-Gardens, all (of) which are inclosed w(i)th (in) a 
rmoate. In the Base Court Yard, a large Gate- 
Jhowse, two Stables, a cowe howse w(i)th Boarded 
Lofts over them, and two Barnes containinge in 
the whole by Estim(ation) Five Acres.” 

This survey is of special interest for the 
identity of the moat and gate-house in the 
base court. To whom it was sold by the 
Commissioners I have not ascertained. 
Lyson states that the lease was held for 
many years by the Marsh family, connected 
with Dr. Marsh, Bishop of Gloucester. 
Certainly the Rate books show that they 
were in occupation from 1678 to 1713. 
These Marshes took a prominent part in the 
Government of the parish, and John Marsh 
-of Mapes, held the office of churchwarden, 
overseer, surveyor and constable. 

From 1717 to 1735 Thomas Budd was 

rated as the occupier. Nothing is known of 
this gentleman, but probably he built the 
existing house, that still retains on its attic 
floor some of the original boards and, to the 
ground-floor windows, bars and window- 
catches of the period. In 1724 Charles 
White, of the Inner Temple, leased the 
manor, and was in residence at the date of 
his death, 1754. By his will, dated Dec. 1, 
1752, he bequeathed a life interest in Mapes- 
bury to Captain Henry Hyatt, who occupied 
it from 1754 to 1774. The estate reverted 
back to the White family and they were in 
-oceupation from 1774 to 1827. During this 
period, in 1784 to be exact, a survey was 
made by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
~who describe the property :—- 
“a substantial Brick mansion House containing 
Four Garrets—Four lodging Rooms and two 
Closets on the Chamber Floor—Two Wainscoted 
Parlours a Kitchen and Dairy with a Servants 
Hall and Pantry andtwo Cellars under. A Wash- 
house adjoining, but under another Roof. 

“ At a short distance from the House :—A 
-stable and coach house with Chambers over them, 
-and a Hay Barn brick and tiled.” 

Except that the barn has disappeared in 
recent years, and the washhouse is badly 
decayed, this is a fairly accurate description 
of the House to-day. The moat was filled 
ian—I suggest, at the last rebuilding—but it 
may still be traced. 

The last tenant, Mr. Chester Foulsham, 
“was in occupation from 1885 to 1916 and 
in the intervening period, the following 
were the tenants: W. Anderson, E. Biggs, 
John Anderson, Anderson and Steward, 


G. B. Sheward. During its occupation by 
John Anderson (circa 1850) it was visited by 

‘William Keane and is described in his work, 
‘The Beauties of Middlesex.’ 












Its only literary association was the brief 
period when Edmund Yates was in occupa- 
tion. This record compiled from data 
kindly supplied by Mr. Stanley W. Ball and 
the Ecclesiastical Commission is so far com- 
plete, that there is little required to make it 
a consecutive record of nearly four centuries, 
The surrounding land has been so circum. 
scribed by the erection of villas and. the 
making of new roads as to lose its 
identity. A casual examination some few 
years ago brought to light in the kitchen- 
garden a large iron plate possibly the back 
of a fireplace bearing date and initials I.M. 
1598 I.B. This may have been in the old 
moated manor house ; equally it may have 
been brought here from an entirely different 
house, but it carries the pleasant suggestion 
that the house occupied by Richard Bancroft 
was then built. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


THE MarpEn’s Toms, CaIisTeR.—As I was 
standing by the gate at the entrance to the 
path leading up to the church at Caister in 


\Flegg, Norfolk, a brake-load of trippers 


went by, the tout standing upon the steps 
and pointing out the features of the land- 
scape. Indicating the summit of the church 
tower he called out ‘‘Ther’ used ter be a 
young woman buried up there.” This 
evoked considerable interest, but the venicie 
passed on, and I heard no more. 

The tradition is, however, so general in 
the neighbourhood that it may be as well 
to state that the whole story is a myth, 
having its origin in the coped roof of the 
tower, which, viewed from the ground, had 
the appearance of a tomb. This was taken 
down at the 1894 “restoration,” and there 
were no indications of any interment having 
taken place therein. 

The story—it varies in details—is as 


-follows :— 


A maiden had a lover who was mate of a 
ship trading with the north, and their 
marriage was to have taken place at the 
termination of a certain voyage. The 
weather was stormy, and day after day she 
ascended the tower and watched for the 
return of the ship. After many days of 
weary waiting, one wild morning she saw & 
vessel corresponding to his and evidently out 
of control strike upon the Barber sands 
and in a very brief space of time entirely 
disappear. Distraught with grief she went 
home, took to her bed, and died of a broken 
heart, making a request that she might be 
buried on the summit of the tower. 

WILLIAM DE CASTRE. 
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Spanish TRACTS AND BROADSIDES.— 
‘There is in my hands a bound volume en- 
titled on the back, ‘ Varios, Papeles Espa- 
noles.’ I should describe the contents as 
“Spanish Tracts ‘and Broadsides.” It con- 
sists of 64 separate pieces printed at Seville, 
Cadiz and Madrid, which relate to important 
military events during the years 1706—7. 
The broadsides, many of them in verse, 
appear to be of special value and some are 
probably unique or nearly so. Stamped in 
gold on the leather binding are the arms of 
‘Sir Charles Stuart (afterwards Lord Stuart 
de Rothesay) who was in the diplomatic 
service in Spain, 1808-9, when he made 
the collection. It was bought by Mr. 
Frederick Hendricks at the sale of Lord 
Stuart de Rothesay’s library and he made 
one or two additions. I mention this 
volume because its contents may appeal to 
ome ene interested in the war of the 
Spanish Succession to whom I should be 
happy to show it. 

Puitiep NoRMAN. 

45 Evelyn Gardens, S.W.7. 


Font Nor at ONGAR, AT ALLER.—Visiting 
‘Ongar (Chipping Ongar) some years ago in 
order that I might make true copies of the 
Pallavicini and Jane Cromwell epitaphs 
(seo 11 S. ix. 511; x. 38) I had some con- 
versation with one of the churchwardens, 
Mr. T. E. Rose. He shewed me an extract 
from ‘The Story of My Life’ by Augustus 
J. C. Hare, 1896-1900, which is shortly as 
follows :— 


In a letter to Louisa, Marchioness of 
Waterford, dated Nov. 30, 1890, Hare 
writes about ** a pleasant visit to St. Audries, 
Sir A. Acland Hood’s beautiful place.” 
Mentioning some objects of interest there 
‘and in the neighbourhood he says :— 

“Sir A. Hood had been to see a friend of his, 
and remarked, ‘What a pretty and peculiar 
flower-stand you have.’—‘ Yes,’said the friend, 
“and an interesting one too, for it is the font of 
Ongar Church. in which Gunthran the Dane was 
baptized, and by which King Alfred stood as his 
‘ponsor.’’’ (Vol. vi. pp. 233, 234). 

Believing this anecdote Mr. Rose naturally 
‘was anxious that the font should be restored 
to Ongar Church. I suggested that he 
should write to Lord St. Audries, son of the 
above Sir Alexander Acland Hood. As 
he was unwilling to do s0, I wrote, and 
received the following reply of June 25, 1914 

“The village in question is ‘ Aller” near 
Langport, Somerset, not ‘‘ Ongar.’”’ Aller used 
to belong to my father. The story about the 
font is quite true, the old font was used by the 





parson to grow geraniums in his garden. My 
father pi pagent him to put it back in the Church, 
instead of a very common early eighteenth cen- 
tury one. I remember seeing the font some forty 
years ago—it is a very early simple Saxon one.’’ 
There can be little doubt that ‘‘ Ongar ”’ 
for ‘Aller’ was @ slip of the pen, as of 
course Hare would know that St. Audries 
was in Somersetshire, and possibly that 
according to legend Gunthran (Guthrum) 
was baptized at Aller, certainly not in 
Essex. RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


KNEELING IN SERMON-TIME.—This odd 
custom, which may have been meant as & 
protest against Puritanism, is reprobated by 
Mr. William Jenkins at Christ Church, 
Newgate, in his farewell sermon, Aug. 17 
1662 :-— 

‘“*When the Minister is preaching, you are not 
then to clap yourself upon your knees, as is the 
custome of too many ”’ (p. 29). 

RicHarp H. THORNTON. 

Portland, Oregon. 


PROGENY oF A 41st CuiLp.—The follow- 
ing epitaph is on a stone in Conway Church, 
Carnarvon :— 

“Here Lyeth ye body of Nichs. Hookes, of 
Conway, Gent., who was ye 41st child of his 
father, Wm. Hookes, Esq., by Alice, his wife, 
and ye father of 27 children, who dyed ye 20th 
day of March, 1637.” 


WItu1aAM GILBERT, F.R.N.S. 





Oueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direet. 


Macaronic GREEK VERSE ON MARRIAGE 
or Kine GeorGcE V.—Your readers are likely 
to make a note of any macaronic Greek 
verse, in its fugitive elusive form, and may 
be able to help me to retrieve some alliterative 
lines on the marriage of our King George 
with the Princess Mary of Teck, 1893, begin- 
ning 
o TEKOV, TEKVOV, TEK [LI pLoVv, TEK Op. 

They appeared at the time of the weddin 
in The Pall Mall Gazette, and on a Friday 
feel sure. But although the Editor kindly 
allowed me to consult his volumes in the 
library, it was impossible to discover the 
lines. 

Such a gem will often appear in the first 
evening edition, and then be afterwards 
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crowded out so as not to be found in the 
latest edition, the only one to be bound up. 
The verses are wanted as the motto on 
@ bust of the Duke of Teck. 
G. GREENHILL. 
1 Staple Inn, W.C.1. 


‘CURFEW SHALL NOT RING TO-NIGHT.’— 
A poem with the above title was some 
years since much in vogue, and printed in 
ornamental form to serve as a Christmas 
card, &c. Can it be stated who was the 
author, and what incident furnished the 
motif? In 1842 Albert Smith’s drama, 
‘Blanche Heriot,’ was produced at the 
Surrey Theatre, and shortly either before 
or after included as a tale called ‘ Blanche 
Heriot, a Legend of Old Chertsey Church,’ 
in his ‘ Pictures of Life.’ I -have not seen 
@ print of the play, but the prose tale 


hinges on the heroine saving the life of her’ 


lover, who had been condemned to die -at 
next curfew from Chertsey Abbey Bell 
Tower, by means thus described :— 

“* Heedless of the dark mass of metal that was 
beginning to swing backwards and forwards.... 
she crouched down beneath it, and clung to its 
iron tongue with the grasp of a drowning creature.” 

The event was of course favourable, and 
the intended victim of an episode in the 
Wars of the Roses escaped his doom. 

There may be legends elsewhere of 
similar occurrences: and it would be in- 
teresting to know whence the poet of com- 
paratively recent years drew his, or her, 
inspiration. WV. 053: GEL. 

[The poem ‘Curfew must not ring To-night ’ 
is by Rose Hardwick Thorpe, an American poet, 
an edition of whose Poetical Works was brought 
out in 1912.] 


AGE OF MATRICULATION AT OXFORD: 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.—1I have lately com- 
pared in some _ half-a-dozen eighteenth- 
century instances the ages given by certain 
persons on the date of their matriculating 
at Oxford (taken from Foster’s ‘ Alumni 
Oxonienses, 1715-1886’) with their dates of 
birth according to a parish register. In 
three of these cases the age appears to be 
understated by an amount varying from 
one to three years; in the others the age 
given is correct. It would be interesting 
to know whether the discrepancies are 
accidental or whether there was some 
motive for understating one’s age when 
entering Oxford during that period. 

D. W. DopweE Lt. 

Oxford. 








EcciesiasticaL Dress IN _ RUSSIAN 
Cuurcu.—In Mrs. Garnett’s translation of a 
short story, ‘The Letter,’ by Tchehov a. 
certain Father Anastasy, a village priest, 
appears upon the scene attired “in a smart 
cassock of a light lilac colour."" In another 
tale in the same volume called ‘The Steppe’ 
there is a Father Christopher wearing. 
‘‘a grey canvas cassock.”’ ; 

Do the Russian popes, or village priests,. 
wear cassocks of any colour and any material 
that chance or taste supplies ? E. R. 


CULLIDGE-ENDED.—Houses or stacks are 
or have been so described in Lincolnshire 
when the ends of the roofs or thatching are. 
sloped up to the ridge, not carried up as 
gable ends. Such roofs are called ‘ hipped 
roofs.” 

Can the term Cullidge be explained? I 
reserve & conjecture for the present. What. 
I want is evidence. “eee We se 

Winterton, Lincs. 


Epwarps, SAMuEL Breprorp, of Arsley> 
Bedfordshire, was High Sheriff of that 
county in 1825. The dates of his birth and 
death are desired. G. F. R. B. 


Henry Topirapy was admitted to West- 
minster School in April, 1749, aged 9. Can 
any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ help me to 
identify him ? G. F. R. B. 


GrorGE Dyer.—Are there any surviving 
members of his family ? 

Can any light be thrown on the present 
location of his MS. autobiography, volume 
of poems in French and literary remains ? 

Epmunp BLUNDEN. 


JoHN Bocte, the miniature painter who 
worked in Edinburgh and London about 
the end of the eighteenth century is men- 
tioned in a book of memoirs, probably 
relating to life at Edinburgh about that 
period. I should be glad of the title of the 
book. B.S. L. 


Novets or Mororinc.—I am compiling & 
list of modern fiction which has to do with 
gutomobiles : novels which might be called 
novels of motoring. Can some of your 
readers assist in supplementing my limited 
vision by giving me the titles and authors 
of any they may happen to remember, aside 
of course from the C. N. and A. M. William- 
son series, which I already have as a starter ? 

E. Cosy. 





Minneapolis, U.S.A. 
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Lonpon Street ‘ Grorross.’’—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me the origin of 
those ‘‘ grottoes’’ [sic] which the children 
in the street lay out with so much care on 
our pavements, and use as an excuse for 
begging ? 

They have interested me for many years, 
and although many people have offered 
suggestions, legendary and otherwise, to 
explain them I have been unable to associate 
their deductions with any particular feast- 
day, or religious period such as Lent or 
Advent. 

Neither have I ever seen them outside Lon- 
don. Last week I saw one near Kennington. 
There was the usual border of pulled grass, 
and inside were three glass vases with 
flowers, two large spotted cowries, four meat- 
juice bottles, two much soiled picture post- 
cards, and some odd pieces of coloured silk, 
all very daintily arranged. 

I could get no information from the 
children themselves, who only grinned in 
cheerful expectation of alms. 

I would be grateful for any information 
on the subject. Cuas. SAMPSON. 

79 Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, W.1. 


THE WESTMINSTER CHIMES.—Many years 
ago I read, where I unfortunately forget, 
that the words to the Westminster Chimes 
were as follows :— 

O Lord our God. 

Be Thou our guide, 

That by Thy help, 

No feet may slide. 
Recently, in reply to @ question in @ local 
paper, it was stated that the original words 
to the chimes at the hour were :— 

All through this hour, 

Grant Lord that we, 

Saved by Thy power, 

From sin may be. 

Which is correct and what authority is 
there for either? It has been truly said 
that some are in trouble, or perplexed, 
some are on a bed of sickness, some are in 
the night when sleep would not be wooed, 
might listen to their sweet sounds and find 
help and comfort in these words. 

H. C. Barnarp. 

The Warren, Burnham, Somerset. 


Tue ReEDpDLEMAN.—Will some reader 
kindly tell me what is the old trade or custom 
connected with sheep alluded to by Thomas 
Hardy in the occupation of the “ reddleman,”’ 
in ‘The Return ot the Native.’ Any details 
on the subject will be welcome. 

FLORENCE NEVILL. 
30 York Avenue, Hove, Sussex. 





CHARLES LAmsB’s PrepicREE.—In ‘The 
Lambs, Their Lives, Their Friends and 
Their correspondence’ by William Carew 
Hazlett, on page 7, it reads :— 

“If researches could be undertaken among 
the parish registers of Lincolnshire and Hertford. 
shire, it might transpire that the family once 
enjoyed a better status. The episode of the rich 
relative, to whom Aunt Hetty was sent for a 
while in 1796 furnishes a hint of some such thing.’’ 

Were any researches ever made, or a pedi- 
gree of the Lamb family compiled ? 

STEVENSON H. WALSB. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 


““CrutTcHES FoR Lame Ducks.’’—-I am 
much interested in the above phrase which 
occurs in a charming article in The Times 
of Aug. 25 entitled ‘Clerical Bookshelves.’ 
I have never heard the words since my 
childhood when if one shewed undue curiosity 
the reply vouchsafed to importunate en- 
quirers was ‘‘Layovers for meddlers and 
crutches for lame ducks!” Perhaps some 
correspondent may be able to throw light 
upon its derivation—I cannot. 

Eta MacManon. 

Belgium. 


Broocu anpD Morro.—I have come across 
a brooch about an inch long and the same 
height, shewing an imp with horns and 
tail, holding a trident in his right hand, at 
the tail, but depressed to the front, and in 
his left, sketched tothe front, a small object 
which might be @ cup. 

As support or base a curved blue enamel 
scroll with the inscription Hosti Acie Nomi- 
nati in brass lettering. 

Will some one kindly translate the motto 
and explain the device? It is quite wie 
F. J. O. 


JosrepaH Porter oF Mortrake.—Infor- 
mation respecting “ Joseph Porter, Esq., of 
Mortlake,” whose portrait was published by 
Longmans in 1809 “from a painting by 
Hogarth ”’ would be of interest to readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ as well as to the inquirer, who has 
been unable to find any reference to the 
family in records dealing with local cele- 
brities in the past. A. Jd. W. 


BEACONSFIELD’s ‘SysBiL’: “CARAVAN.” 
—Beaconsfield opens his novel ‘ Sybil ’ with 
the words “TI’ll take the odds against 
Caravan ”’ and then “It was the eve of the 
Derby of 1817.’ Was there ever a race- 
horse with the slow-going name of Caravan ? 

J. Harris STONE. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, S.W. 
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Peacock OF DurHAM.—I wish to obtain 
information about the family of Peacock 
residing in the City of Durham in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. In a 
private memoir, in my possession, dated 
1858, the writer states that his mother was 
the daughter of a gentleman of Durham 
named Francis Peacock. The father of the 
last-named was a person of consideration 
and married an heiress of the Howard 
family, and being a Roman Catholic and 
strongly attached to the Stuarts, raised a 
troop of horse and joined the Earl of Der- 
wentwater. He was subsequently declared 
attainted and sentenced to be beheaded, 
but fled to France with his two sisters (who 
entered a Royal Convent) and became a 
pensioner on Louis XIV. In _ Surtees’ 
‘History of Durham,’ vol. i. p. 80, there is 
a pedigree of Lord William Howard, showing 
the marriage of a grand-daughter, Frances 
Howard, to John Peacock. Could any of 
your readers help me with suggestions as to 
works of reference, which would enable me 
to trace this gentleman’s family. 

J. Sr. M. M. 


Dr. Hersert Hawes: His Wit (see 
ante, p. 169).—In continuation of my letter 
in ‘N. & Q.’ of this date I find that Dr. 
Hawes, who was rector of St. Edmund’s, 
Salisbury, as well as a Prebend, died on 
Jan. 17, 1837. I thought to get particulars 
of his bequest of Walton portraits from his 
will, but the probate does not appear to be 
either at Somerset House, or at the Probate 
Registry in Salisbury. Where can it be ? 
Dr. Hawes must have left a will as the 
‘*Izaak Walton” portrait was bequeathed 
to the nation. W. CourTHorr ForMAN. 

Compton Down, Compton, Nr. Winchester. 


Rooms tn Cuurcu Towers.—I cannot, 
far from books, ascertain if this subject has 
ever been dealt with'in an exhaustive 
manner. Nor can I learn if the example 
at Caister in Flegg, Norfolk, has been noted ; 
there is no reference to it in any local work. 

The tower is of two dates, the lower 
portion decorated and the upper part per- 
pendicular, the division being marked by 
@ string course. It would seem that soon 
after the lower portion was built, the first 
floor was adapted as a dwelling place—it 
may be for the chantry priest. The apart- 
ment was lighted by windows to the north, 
south and west, but that to the south has 
lost its tracery and the one to the north 
seems to have been blocked up at an early 











period and much enlarged inside, perhaps to 
form a cupboard in which to keep food and 
utensils. 

The fireplace is in the eastern angle, close 
to the turret stairs, and is 3 feet 5 inches 
high, 3 feet 7 inches wide and 18 inches 
deep. The chimney had its aperture just 
below the string course in the eastern face of 
the tower. 

I understand there is a similar apartment 
in the tower at Wortham in Suffolk which is 
supposed to have been used as a watching 
chamber. 

Any assistance in elucidating the use of 
these rooms will be welcome. 

WILLIAM DE CASTRE. 


WEDDERBURN’S ATTACK ON FRANKLIN.— 
Is there any verbatim report in existence, 
anywhere, of the attack of Lord North’s 
Solicitor-General (Sir Alexander Wedder- 
burn) on Benjamin Franklin, at the Privy 
Council on Jan. 29, 1774 ? 

I am acquainted with Lord Campbell's 
account in his ‘Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors.’ FREDERICK CHARLES WHITE. 

14 Esplanade, Lowestoft. 


G. J. Gorpon, A PIONEER oF INDIAN TEA. 
—In The Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, February, 1835 (pp. 95-106) a 
‘“memorandum ”’ of an excursion in Novem- 
ber (1834 ?) ‘‘to the tea hills which produce 
....Ankoy tea,” written by G. J. Gordon, 
was communicated by Dr. Nathaniel Wallich, 
the Dane, who was our Government botanist 
at Calcutta. The same article was reprinted 
in the June (1835) issue of The Chinese 
Repository of Canton, corrected by Gordon, 
who was then staying there. The Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in October, 
1835, printed a “Journal of an attempted 
ascent of the river Min to visit the tea 
plantations of the Fah-kin province,’ by 
G. J. Gordon, ‘Secretary of the Tea Com- 
mittee.”” This journey, undertaken in May 
(1835 ?), is also fully described by the Rev. 
Edwin Stevens, in The Chinese Repository 
(iv. 82-96), being remarkable for the attack 
by the natives on the vessel carrying the 
party, which included the learned Dr. 
Gutzlaff. 

What was Gordon’s full name and what 
is known of him? I fancy the Gordonia 
Wallichii, a Ternstroemiaceous plant nearly 
allied to tea, and now called Schima Walli- 
chii was named after him. 

J. M. Buiwocu. 

37 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
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“You BET youR Bottom Do.tuar.”’— 
Could any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly tell 
me if this Americanism still obtains ? 
“Bottom ” presumably means last ? 

Ceci, CLARKE. 

Junior Athenzum Club. 


SUGGESTED GERMAN SouRCcE OF ‘MERRY 
Wives or Winpsor.’—There is a play by 
Prince Henry of Brunswick (1592) which is 
supposed by some commentators to have 
suggested Shakespeare’s comedy. 

What is the title of the play, and what 
is the point of resemblance ? 

R. L. Eacre. 

19 Burghill Road, Sydenham, S.E.26. 


‘THE Lonpon Macazine.’—Does any 
one know anything of The London Magazine, 
Charivari, and Courrier des Dames, & periodi- 
eal which first commenced in February, 
1840? I shall be glad to know if this was 
continued beyond vol. i., part 4, which 
seoms to be the end of vol. i. It has no 
title-page, but was published by Mr. Richard 
Fennell, 28 Arundel Street, Strand, and 
Messrs. Simpkin & Co., of Stationers’ Hall 
Court. It seems to have been divided into 
three distinct parts, each part bearing one 
of the above titles. It contained illustra- 
tions by Phiz, Gillray the Younger (some- 
times spelt with only one 1), and John Leech, 
who signs one of his illustrations with a 
leech in a bottle. The serial, which is in- 
complete, is entitled ‘The Diurnal Revolu- 
tions of Davie Diddledoft, by Sir Tickelem 
Tender, Bart.,’ and so far I have failed to 
find who used this pseudonym. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


BeEst oF BESTFIELD, Co. CARLOw.—I wish 
for genealogical data of this family during 
the eighteenth century (especially the 
second half). I believe that the last of the 
Bests died c. 1820 in a house at Carlow 
which at the end of the nineteenth century 
was a newspaper office. About an Irish 
mile from Carlow on the Athy Road there 
is @ small enclosure containing a stone (or 
stones) inscribed as follows :— 

‘“‘ Here lyeth the body of Mrs. Sarah Best the 
wife of Arundel Best Esq. who departed this life 
ye 15th Day of February, 1743 aged 72. 

“ Here alsoe lyeth the Body of George Best son 
of the said Arundel and Sarah who departed the 
16th Day of March, 1739. Here lyeth the Body 
of Arundel Best Esq. who departed this life the 
First Day of May in the year of Our Lord 1755, 
aged 78. Also the Body of Calfield Best second 
son of Elias and Elizabeth Best and Grandson to 
bm Eg Arundel Best of Bestfield in the County 

rlow.” 





An Elizabeth Best of this family married 
a Kennedy (? Army officer) of what family 
I know not. I believe he died after a few 
years, and his widow lived with her children 
on the border of Co. Carlow and Co. Kildare. 
The children were a daughter (Mrs. Holroyd), 
a son Robert (d. young) and a son Francis 
(born Aug. 9, 1788 or ’89) who was first a 
subaltern in an Irish militia regiment 
(? Kildare Militia) and then a subaltern in 
the 51st Foot. STANHOPE KENNEDY. 

94 Worting Road, Basingstoke. 


‘WINE BIBBER.’’—What animal is meant 
by this name? It is briefly described thus : 

“Here are yet three or four Sorts of small 
Quadrupeds. The first is a little Animal, in 
appearance of the Cat kind, only its snout is 
sharper and Body smaller, being spotted like a 
Civet-Cat. The Negros call it Berbe, and the 
Europeans, Wine-bibber, being very greedy of 
Palm Wine.’’—William Bosman’s ‘‘ Guinea,” in 
‘Pinkerton’s ‘ Voyages and Travels,’ vol. xvi. 
p. 4389, London, 1814. 
Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


PomonkEy.—In the, Banbury Registers 
we find: Ann Peregrina of the kingdom of 
Pomonkey in the East Indies was baptized 
at the age of 16 or 17 years on the 6th day 
of August 1682 in the parish church of 
Banbury in the County of Oxford in the 
kingdom of England. 

Can the kingdom of Pomonkey be identi- 
fied ? An DE: 


““SEconD Winp.’’—What is the physio- 
logical explanation of a runner’s “ second 
wind ?” ALFRED 8. E. ACKERMANN. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 


(1) Who was the Elizabethan who said “ Every 
man of character hath a touch of singularity and 
scorns somewhat ? ” 


(2) Who wrote the following epigram, ‘“‘ made by 
a good Blundellite ” quoted in chapter lxi. of 
‘Lorna Doone,’ 
Despair was never yet so deep 
In sinking as in seeming, 
Despair is hope just dropp’d asleep, 


For better chance of dreaming. 
J. R. H. 


8. I should be glad to trace the following 
quotation :— 
A mild wind shakes the elder brakes, 
And the wandering herdsmen know 
That the blackthorn soon will blow. 
G. M. NEwToN. 
Griston School, Thetford, Norfolk. 
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~ Replies. 


INFLUENCE OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE ON STYLE. 


(12 S. vii. 89, 152.) 


In this present age of slipshod English 
the statement that the best writer of our 
language is he who is familiar with none but 
his own should not pass without protest. 
It is opposed to all the ideas of English and 
education that have prevailed in the past, 
and is not, so far as I am aware, supported 
by adequate examples. It cuts out nearly 
all our famous authors—a glorious company 
too familiar to lovers of English to be 
named in detail. It cuts out the men who 
made our English Bible. For centuries our 
best writers have been familiar with Latin 
and French, and in many cases with Greek. 
These languages lie at the back of English, 
and are just as important as the Anglo- 
Saxon element in it. Without their assis- 
tance in form and meaning, it is difficult to 
avoid mistakes in English. A character in 
‘Mansfield Park’ says, “Shakespeare one 
gets acquainted with without knowing how. 
It is @ part of an Englishman’s constitution. ”’ 
The result of this gay presumption of 
knowledge can be seen in many silly books. 
In @ similar way, the average Englishman 
thinks that he can talk and write English 
without knowing it. The simple fact is that 
he is deceiving himself. He relies on instinct 
to carry him through, and it does so wonder- 
fully on the whole; but he makes mistakes 
which remove him from the class of the 
best. He needs knowledge of a regularly 
inflected language to enable him to get 





right the few remaining inflections in English.. 


He must know foreign languages, to get 
right the many strange words which our 
acquisitive tongue adds so freely to the 
common vocabulary. A word taken direct 
from the Latin may be plural in English, 
but derived through French, may be turned 
into a singular. How is the writer with 
nothing but English to know whether 
“‘ propaganda " and “data” take a singular 
or @ plural verb? I have seen both wrong 
within the present week. I have noted 
among writers of established repute in 
prose and verse errors of which an educated 
man would be ashamed. They ventured 
further than they knew. Matthew Arnold, 
when studying education in France, wrote 





that Latin and Greek were “cultivated 
almost entirely with a view to giving a pupil a 
mastery over his own language,” the result 
being that such mastery was common in 
France, and “‘scarcely ever’’ attained in 
this country. Arnold also says in his 
Letters: ‘“‘Too much time is wasted over 
grammar but it is true, as Goethe said, 
that no man who knows only his own 
language, knows even that.” 

The verdict of an admirable writer and 
critic, who was also directly concerned in 
education, is surely worth considering. I 
cannot suppose that Lord Esher would 
brush Arnold away as negligible. It may 
be true that a first rate writer of English 
is born; but he is also made, and largely 
made by the study of other languages. 
The instinct for ornament leads inevitably 
to the use of sonorous words which are not 
of Anglo-Saxon origin. It leads also in- 
evitably—in the ignorant—to the misuse of 
such words. Human error after a while 
becomes a depressing subject, otherwise I 
could easily produce a long list of howlers 
for the last thirty years, a handbook to 
English sans le savoir, as she is wrote by 
all sorts and conditions of Englishmen. 


* 





THE STATURE OF PEPys (12S. vi. 110, 216; 
vii. 155).—Your correspondent will find in 
one of the issues of Braybrooke’s edition 
(Bohn, 1894) of the ‘Diary,’ the following 
footnote to the ‘ Life,’ p. xxxviii. 

“I am informed by the Rev. Thomas Boyles 
Murray, rector of St. Dunstan’s in the East, 
that in the summer of 1836, when the church of 
St. Olave, Hart Street, was under repair, a vault 
was found on the north side of the Communion 
table, containing a skull and some bones, which 
being uppermost, were probably the remains of 
Samuel Pepys, he having been the last of his 
family there interred. It is singular, that in the 
same spot a stone of the size of a walnut was 
discovered among the remains.” 

Loftie in ‘In and Out of London ’ repeats 
the first part of the statement. Whether 
it has any foundation in fact, who shall say ? 
I cannot find that the Rev. A. Povah, 
makes any reference to this—or to the 
Crypt— which is strange seeing how ex- 
haustively he dealt with the church in his 
‘Annals of St. Olave’s.’ 

The late Bryan Corcoran, in his excellent 
Guide to the Church, says :— 

‘* Unfortunately the ancient crypt beneath the 
church, probably divided into several vaults, with 
its beautiful black and white marble squares, 
instead of being cleared out and preserved, was 
filled up in 1853.” 
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The late beadle of the church, a very aged 
man, told me years ago that he had seen the 
remains. 

The church is in Tower Street Ward not 
Cripplegate. W. H. Wuirear. 


CriMEAN War IN Fiction (12 S. vii. 90, 

135, 178).—See also 

Anon.: ‘Frederick Gordon.’ 

Dempster (C.): ‘ Vera.’ 

Finnemore (John): ‘In the Trenches.’ 

Grant: ‘Laura Everingham’; ‘Lord Hermi- 
tage ’; ‘ Under the Red Dragon.’ 

Lynn (Escott) : ‘ Blair of Balaclava.’ 

Smith (J. F.) : ‘Henri de la Four.’ 

Yelverton (T.): ‘ Martyrs to Circumstance.’ 


J. ARDAGH. 


I am surprised that nobody has mentioned 
Kingsley’s ‘Two Years Ago.’ It is a very 
long time since I read the story and [ 
remember it imperfectly, but surely Tom 
Thurnall was out in the Crimea during the 
war ? co &.2, 


Curious SuRNAMES (12 §. vi. 68, 115, 196, 
238, 282, 302, 321; vii. 15, 34, 95, 137, 176).— 
I have a large collection of curious present- 
day surnames, most of them droll or gro- 
tesque, and many of them decidedly un- 
pleasant. Nine or ten years ago*l obtained 
the majority of these names from a monthly 
Army List, and ever since I have been 
gradually adding to them from public 
sources. Many of these names sound ‘too 
good to be true,” but there they are. One 
Davies changed his name modestly to 
Christ. Mr. Shitler changed to Shutler, 
and I also noted with pleasure a Mr. Ephraim 
Very Ott. Here are a few outlandish 
specimens :— 

Cowmeadows, Moke, Glue, Bubbers, Chew, 
Fulljames, Fux, Shorthose, Sneezum, Dabs, 
Diaper, Greengrass, Dodge, Frizzle, Fussey, Foggie, 
Gutsell, Gupwell, Shattock, Boggie, Gass, Kiss, 
Squelch, Tosh, Sharky, Tiplady, Ballhatchet, 
Sweetapple, Bible, Screech, Howl, Wink, Yell 
Gospel, Creeper, Cass, Beetles, Villain, Biadder, 
Kidney, Tripe, Snoddy, Piggins, Prigg, Rumpus, 
Ketchum, Bugbird, Dupe, Cadd, Bilke, Goose, 
Bogie, Beastall, Billups, Cheese, Quack, Snapper, 
Whopples, Pinches, Cheeke, Slugg, Juggins 
Wyper, Yallop, Rummey, Breeks. : 

Basingstoke. STANHOPE KENNEDY. 


_ “Strongitharm ”’ was a well-known name 
in this district until about twenty years ago. 
One of the strangest combinations I have 
ever known was that of a firm engaged in 
the leather trade in this town “ Bytheway 
& Hathaway.” 


Walsall. 8S. A. Grunpy-NEWMAN. 





In the Chelmsford marriage régister occurs 
the following entry: ‘‘ John Hogsflesh and 
Margaret Manning, lic., 2 Dec., 1765.” 
Both these surnames will be familiar to 
any one who, like Lionel Johnson, is ®- 
‘long lover ’’ of Charles Lamb. 

A curious Norfolk surname is, or Was, 
Whalebelly—somewhat reminiscent of the 
prophet Jonah. A. R. BAYLEY. 


I think that Hogsflesh may hold up its: 
head with Pigg and Bacon. It is not 
impossibly cognate with héflich, polite and so 
may be an equivalent of Curtois, Curtis, and: 
the like which signify the same, courteous. 
Spelling has a great deal to do with the aspect. 
of many of the names which have attracted 
the attentionof D. K. T. One of my trades- 
men is @ Tee, and I suppose that his epony- 
mous ancestor came from Teigh in Rutland- 
shire, which is so pronounced. Tew is well 
known in Yorkshire, and came there, pro- 
bably indirectly, from @ parish in Oxford- 
shire. Somebody chose to spell it Tue. I 
do not see that Trout is any funnier than. 
Salmon or Chubb. 

When one considers what very ignorant. 
people bear surnames, and how exceedingly 
careless those who ought to have been less: 
lax—Shakespeare, for instance—have been 
about spelling, it should not be a matter of 
surprise that corruptions have occurred. 
It would not be difficult to track out the 
original, arid perhaps quite ordinary form,. 
of most of the names which now strike men as- 
being remarkable. St. SwITHIN. 


THEOLOGICAL MS. ; IDENTIFICATION 
WanTED (12 S. vi. 14).—Owing to separation. 
from my books I have only just been able to 
confirm my impression formed when this- 
query was published, that I could supply 
the answer. I possess @ quarto, vellum- 
bound volume, printed in Latin, the title- 
page of which I transcribe :— 

Joh. Jacobi Hottingeri | Fata Doctrine | De 
Preedesti- | natione | Et | Gratia Dei | Salutari, 
Secunda et Adversa, | Inde a Beato SS. Aposto- 
lorum Excessu, | ad hee usque Tempora, in | 
Annales | Digesta, | Accedunt | Exercitationes- 
Due | Historico-Dogmatice, |I. De Voluntate 
Dei Antecedente et Consequente. |II. De 
Gratia Dei Sufficiente et Efficaci. | 

Tiguri, | T'ypis Heideggeri et Rahnii, | M DCC’ 
XXVII. 

The date of the book, the subject-matter 
of which is brought down to the year 1721, 
is a century and a half later than the period 
assigned by your correspondent to the hand- 
writing of the MS., and I am no Latin 
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-scholar ; but little doubt remains in my mind 

that the references quoted are to pages, or 
in some instances to paragraphs, in the 
work above-mentioned. The volume con- 
tains two separate sets of pagination, pre- 
liminary chapters and Books i.-iii., com- 
prising 502 pp., and book iv., 518 pp. 
“There are in addition 46 pp. of preface and 
‘summary, and 32 pp. of index and corrig- 
-enda. 

If your correspondent would like to 
examine the book, I shall be very glad to 
give him the opportunity, if he will com- 
municate with me. Frep. R. GAte. 

Crooksbury, Fitzjohn Avenue, High Barnet. 


WIpDEAWAKE Harts (12 S. vii. 28, 157, 
171, 198).—When I was sent to schoc! in the 
‘late seventies, a wideawake hat was specified 
-among the garments with which riew boys 
were directed to provide themselves. At 
that date ‘“wideawake”’ was the polite 
name for the hat, though my impression is 
that amongst ourselves we called it a “‘ pot ” 
hat. The word ‘bowler ” ia of later intro- 
duction, I think. I have often wondered 
-what the real official name of the headgear 
“was. 

In those days a massier, square-crowned 
hat was often seen on the brows of the elder 
farmers and village notabilities; and I 
wemember one of them telling me that it 
was @ “Muller” hat. Someone else ex- 
plained that it was so named after a foreigner 
~who had committed a murder. This was 
evidently Miiller, the famous murderer of 
the Underground Railway But I do not 
iknow whether that was the common name 
-of the hat. Nor doI know the derivation of 
either “ pot ’’ hat or “ bowler.” 

Isatis. 


The booklet is called ‘The Hats of Hu-- 


manity, historically, humorously and estheti- 
cally considered, A Homily,’ by George 
Augustus Sala: published by James Gee, 
Hatter, 13 Market Street, Manchester, 
price ls. 

A newspaper cutting pasted in my copy 
“states :— 


“The greater part of the memoranda used in 
the compilation of this interesting little work was 
-collected by James Gee....who sent it together, 
with a cheque for fifty pounds, to the late Mr. Sala, 
‘with a requisition to make a book of it. Mr. Sala 
did not acknowledge receipt of either memoranda 
-or cheque for over six months, so at the expiration 
-of that time Mr. Gee wrote asking when he might 
expect to receive the manuscript of the book. 
Mr. Sala immediately replied, and stated that 





he had entirely forgotten the matter, but would 
put it in hand at once. Within twenty-four hours 
the manuscript arrived, and, leaving twelve hours 
for transmission through the post, it only left 
twelve hours for the writing of it, even if Mr. Sala 
had no other work occupying his time.” 

The sixty pages of the booklet are full of 
curious facts about hats, but I see little 
about wideawakes. On p. 16 Mr. Sala says 
he only recognizes in a modified degree as 
hats, the modern ‘‘ wide awakes,” ‘Jim 
Crows,” ‘‘ pork pies,”’ and other varieties of 
what the Americans call ‘‘ soft ”’ hats ; things 
you can sit upon, or double up, and put in your 
pocket. On p. 48 he refers to a grey “ wide 
awake” or ‘jim crow” as the ordinary 
Confederate wear in the Civil War in the 
United States, 1861-7, which, he says, was 
the means of introducing an extraordinary 
number of new hats to notice. ; 

I believe J. Woodrow & Sons, the hatters of 
Manchester and Liverpool, are the successors 
of Mr. Gee, and might have copies of this 
curious little book. R. 8S. B. 


ORIENTATION OF CHURCHES (12 S. vii. 
169).—The precise date of building the first 
orientated church is not known, but in the 
Apostolic Constitutions (circa 260 a.D.) it 18 
enjoined that “‘the building be long, with 
its head to the east, with its vestries on 
both sides at the east end, and so it will 
be like a ship.” 

Notable exceptions to the rule, however, 
have existed, as that of the Church of 
Antioch, and still exist. Strangely enough 
St. Peter’s at Rome is one, where the Pope, 
celebrating Mass from the back of the altar, 
faces the people. The ancient Celtic Church 
was more rigid than the rest of Western 
Europe in observing the rule, and its tradi- 
tion still remains in these islands. 

G. J. TOTTENHAM. 

Diocesan Library, Liverpool. 


It is well known that the orientation of 
churches and temples long  anti-dated 
Christianity. k 

The practice was by no means general in 
the early days of Christianity. Rome built 
its churches regardless of that position. 
St. Peter’s and the earlier church on the same 
site had their altars placed at the west end. 

Orientation was a tradition from heathen 
times, and many early Christian Churches 
were built on the ruins of heathen temples. 
It has been shown by Sir Norman Lockyer 
and others, that the orientation of the 
ancient temples and the stone circles ot 
neolithic times had partly a utilitarian object 
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in affording means to fix the time of year, 
usually at the solstice in days when almanacs 
‘were non-existent. 

If it be true that Christian churches were 
orientated to the place where the sun rises 
on the morning of the patron saint’s day, 
agriculturists could learn in church when to 
pursue their operations. 

As ‘to the “when ” and the “where ” of 
orientation, the reply might be “neolithic 
times’ and ‘ everywhere.”’ EB. bag B, 


The article “Altar” in the ‘ Catholic 
Encyclopedia ”’ has (vol. i. p. 365) a section 
on “ Orientation,” in the course of which it 
is stated, as follows :— 

“The custom of praying with faces turned 
towards the East is probably as old as Christianity. 
The earliest allusion to it in Christian literature 
is in the second book of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions (200-250, probably) which prescribes that a 
‘church should be oblong with its head to the East. 
Tertullian also speaks of churches as erected in 
‘high and open places and facing the light’ 
(Ady. Valent., iii)....The existence of the 
custom among pagans is referred to by Clement 
of Alexandria, who states that their ‘ most ancient 
temples looked towards the West, that people 
might be taught to turn to the East when facing 
the images ’ (‘ Stromata,’ vii., 17, 43).” 

Joun B. WAINEWRICHT. 


St. ANTHONY oF Panwa (12S. vii. 31,98, 
152).—Will Father Fletcher be kind enough 
to give his authority for the incident con- 
cerning the common-place book mentioned 
by him at the last reference? It does not 
appear to be mentioned in the life of the 
Saint by M. Abbé Albert Lepitre, trans- 
dated by Edith Guest, and published by 
Messrs. Duckworth and Co. in 1902. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Parr’s Bank (12 S. vii. 149, 193).— 
Another London fusion was with the res- 
pected house of Fuller, Banbury & Co. of 
Lombard Street. JECIL CLARKE. 


In Praise oF INDEXING (12 §. vii. 130, 
174).—As appropriate to this subject, what 
shall be said of those shameless publishers 
who neglect to date the title-pages of the 
books they issue? My library shelves 
reveal many such omissions. 

CreciIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


In Sir Edward Cook’s ‘Literary Recrea- 
tions’ there is a paper on ‘The Art of 
Indexing’ which may ‘interest your cor- 
respondent. C. A. Cook. 

Sullingstead, Hascombe, Godalming. 





Franciscus TuRRETTINUS (12 8S. vii. 
150).—The ‘Dictionnaire Biographique des 
Genevois et des Vaudois’ by Albert de 
Montet (2 vols. 8vo., Lausanne, 1878) con- 
tains a list of the works of the Genevan 
theologian Francois Turrettini (1623-1687) 
in which the work about which Mr. J. B. 
McGovern desires information is mentioned 
as follows: ‘‘ De necessaria secessione nostra 
ab ecclesia romana, Gen. in 4to., 1661: nouv. 
édit. in 4to., 1687.” There is a copy of the 
latter edition in the library of the Venerable 
Company of Pastors in Geneva. . 

Henry F. MONTAGNIER. 

Champéry, Valais. 


The date of the ‘ De Necessaria Secessione,’ 
editio altera, Geneve, apud 8. de Tournes, 
is “M. po. txxxvu,” 1687. The first 
edition is rare, but not the second, which 
was reprinted in 1691, 1696 and 1701 (all 
‘“‘editio altera’’). Turrettini, wrote the 
whole of the work, both the Disputationes 
and the Decas. The names of ‘“ different 
writers’ are only those of respondents 
when the master propounded his theses or 
disputations. Fama. 


CALVERLEY’S ParopieEs (12 S. vi. 335; 
vii. 58, 152, 177).—G. G. L.’s list brought me 
several new references. Here is one that I 
found for myself—the ‘ Lines on hearing the 
Organ ’ are after Longfellow’s ‘To the River 
Charles.’ The first stanza is delightfully 
close to the original. And look at Long- 
fellow’s eighth and then at C.S.C.’s fifth. 

JOHN CHARRINGTON. 

The Grange, Shenley, Herts. 


Nortn AMERICAN INDIANS (12 §. vii. 149). 
—Mr. ACKERMANN’S inquiry recalled to my 
mind a passage in Mr. (now Sir) J. Foster 
Fraser’s interesting book ‘ Canada, As It Is ’ 
(1905), where in. a chapter (xxiii) in ‘The 
Red Indians and Foreign Settlements’ he 


wrote :— 

“here are now over a hundred thousand 
Indians in the Dominion. Their health is fairly 
good, and though the population is increasing, 
the rate of mortality seems to threaten the extine- 
tion of one or two bands at no very distant date, 
without any particular reason being apparent for 
such a condition of things. There seems to be 
some idiosyncracy of constitution in some parti- 
cular tribes reluctant to accommodate itself to 
changed conditions of life, and it can only be 
hoped that in their case, as with the majority, 
the turning point will soon be reached.” 

Until reading this, my impression had 
been that the race was on the decrease. 

C. P. Hatz. 
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PRISONERS WHO HAVE SURVIVED HANGING 
(12 S. vii. 68, 94, 114, 134, 173)—Camden 
Pelham’s ‘ Chronicles of Crime,’ 1841, vol. i. 
11, relates that John Smith, convicted in 
December 1705 of two house-breakings, was 
hanged at Tyburn for fifteen minutes when 
® reprieve came, and being conveyed to a 
house in the neighbourhood, he soon re- 
vived, upon his being bled, and other proper 
remedies applied. As ‘‘ Half-hanged Smith,” 
he appeared on the title of a work issued 
by John Camden Hotten somewhere about 
1870. 

An article on the resuscitation of Dr. 
William Dodd in 1777, and his alleged 
complete recovery and ‘‘ post-mortem life in 
France,” is in Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, 
vol. xx. 352-355 (1907). WV oda: EX. 


Renton Nicuotson (11 8. xi. 86, 132, 
175, 196).—A recent comparison of ‘The 
Lord Chief Baron Nicholson, an auto- 
biography ; London, George Vickers, Angel 
Court, Strand,’”’ no date, printer’s name on 
colophon, with ‘Autobiography of a Fast 
Man. By Renton Nicholson (erst Lord 
Chief Baron). London, Printed for the 
Proprietors. Sold by all Booksellers, 1863 ; 
Saville and Edwards, Printers, Chandos 
Street,’ no colophon, shows the two works 
to be identical in every respect with excep- 
tion of the title-page. The word “erst ” 
on title of the 1863 work is erroneously 
given as “best ”’ at first reference above. 

W. B. A. 


MonkeEy’s Wine (12 S. vi. 295, 318).— 
The Japanese antiquary Kitamura Nobuyo 
in his ‘ Kiya Shéran,’ 1830, tom. x, briefly 
mentions that the Chinese miscellany Tsiu- 
ping-sin-yu written about 1700, describes 
the so-called Monkey’s Wine (Hu-sun-tsiu) 
prepared by the black gibbon in Shan- 
chau and §Sze-chau. Thus, manifestly, the 
story is not restricted to the Japanese. 

Kumaeusu MINAKATA,. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Nancy Parsons (LADY MAYNARD) (12 S. 
vii. 149).—I can find no record of the date 
when this portrait was painted, but Arm- 
strong in his ‘Gainsborough and his Place 
in English Art ’ 1899, says it is three-quarter 
length, wearing a black lace mantilla, 50 
by 40, and was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1886, when I presume a special 
exhibition of Gainsborough’s paintings was 
held. It appears to have been in the collec- 
tion of the Comte de Castellane, Paris. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 








Jutta, DAUGHTER OF CZ2SAR THE Dic- 
TATOR (12 8S. vii. 130, 175).—Perhaps 
PEREGRINUS may care to have the iollowing 
extract trom Thomas Heywoode’s ‘I'YNAl- 
KEION, or, Nine Bookes of Various His- 
tory. Concerning Women,’ 1624, p. 136 :— 

‘* Julia was the daughter of Caius Cesar, and 

wife of Pompeius Magnus: after the battaile of 
Pharsalia, seeing the garment of her busband 
brought bome sprinkled with his blood (and not 
yet knowing of his death) the object so affrighted 
her, that instantlie at the sight thereof she sunke 
downe to the earth, and in the extremitie of that 
passion was with much paine and anguisb de- 
livered of that burden in her wombe, which no 
sooner parted from her, but in that agony she 
expired.” 
The marginal reference is ‘ Plut. in Pomp.’ 
The above is in ‘ The Third Booke of Women, 
inscribed Thalia. Treating of Illustrious 
Queenes, Famous Wives, Mothers, Daughters, 
&c. Containing the Histories of sundry Noble 
Ladies.’ Rosert PrIeRPOINT. 


Domestic History oF THE NINETEENTH 
Century (125. vii. 191).—The first afterncon 
tea that I remember was with Mrs. Thorp, in 
the College, Durham, in 1871. Dr. Jenkyns 
had some well-known artificial flowers on his 
dinner table at that time. J. E. E 


Tue HEDGES OF ENGLAND (12S. vii., 190). 
—There cannot be any record of when these 
first became the ordinary means of enclosure. 
They would become a more prominent 
feature in landscapes after the enclosures 
of the eighteenth century. For ancient 
enclosures they were commonly used in 
medieval times. For quotations from 1473 
onward, see ‘N.E.D.’ under Quick, adj. I, 
3 b.; iv. 3; Quickset and Quickwood ; 1456 
onward, Durham Account Kolls, — 

J. Toe. 


Winterton, Lincs. 


UncoLLEecTED Kipiine [rems (12 S. vii. 
4).—I am now able to answer my own query 
at the above reference. The lines which [I 
quoted as the chapter-heading to the story 
‘On Greenhow Hill’ in ‘ Life’s Handicap’ 
are not Mr. Kipling’s. They are taken from 
a short poem called ‘Rivals’ in @ small 
volume entitled ‘Hand in Hand, Verses by & 
Mother and Daughter.’ The _ illustrated 
title-page, which bears the imprint of Elkin 
Mathews, London, and Doubleday, Page 
and Co., New York. is signed “J. L. K.,” 
and represents, in the late Mr. Lockwood 
Kipling’s well-known style, two classically- 
robed female figures seated between two tall 
trees on a sea-shore. The first edition ap- 


peared in October 1902, and the book was. 
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reprinted in February, 1903. The first 
art of the volume, which inleudes ‘ Rivals,’ 
Sars the dedication “‘To my Daughter,”’ 
while the second and longer part is dedicated 
“To my Mother.” 

In transplanting the poem to his own 
ages, Mr. Rudyard Kipling omitted two of 
the original lines, and made a few verbal 
alterations. J. R. H. 


Hue Davis (oR DAvys), WINCHESTER 
ScHoLarR (12 S. vii. 188).—I quote the follow- 
ing from Burrows’ ‘ Register of Visitors of 
the University of Oxford, 1647-58 ” pp. 403 
to 404. 

Burrows gives the date of Davis’s B.C.L. 
as 1657. 

* At a meeting of the Visitors of the University 
of Oxon : 

May 10, 1655. 

“Whereas severall orders have beene made by 
the visitors concerning the Law-line in New Col- 
ledge in Oxon: which, as is alledged by Mr. 
Elliot, Mr. Davis, Mr. Deane, and Mr: Allen 
Fellowes of the said Colledge, may be prejuditiall 
to their proceedings in the House, who therefore 
desire to offer some things therein : The visitors 
(not having time at present) doe order that they 
shall take into consideration what shall be offered 
hereafter in their case: and also that the said 
Mr. Elliot, Mr. Davis, Mr. Deane, and Mr. Allen, 
shall not receive any prejudice in the meane time 
by any delay, nor incurr any penalty any manner 
of waies, either for not taking their Batchelors of 
Arts degree, or not performing the publique 
exercise of the University beionging to it.” 


A. R. BAYLery. 


RIcHARD SMITH (12 S. vii. 29, 92).—As to 
Thomas Swynnerton (Swinnerton) Dyer, 
seo Baronetage of the present time and 
Somerset Notes and Queries, in the latter of 
which is given the lineage of Swinnertons, 
Dyers, and Swinnerton-Dyers. 

G. D. McGregor. 

3 Carlton Hill, Exmouth. 


A StToLeNn TIDE (12 S. vi. 335; vii. 38, 53, 
173).—This is not ‘‘a piece of pseudo folk- 
lore made up by Jean Ingelow ”’ as the follow- 
ing extract from Pishey Thompson’s ‘ History 
of Boston’ will show. 

“On the evening of Nov. 30, 1807, the tide rose 
so high at Boston that very few houses near the 
river escaped its effects....at the west end of the 
Church it was two feet six inches deep and flowed 
up as far as the pulpit. 

“In it’s progress considerable damage was 
done, and it being, what is called a stolen tide, the 
country was not prepared for it: im consequence 
many sheep in the marshes were drowned.” 

It is clear from this that when Pishey 
Thompson wrote, in 1820, the expression 
‘was In common use. B. INGELow. 





“Wautpo-Lynnatus ” (12 S. vii. 149).— 
The piece of verse entitled ‘A Supply of the 
Description of Monsier Pandorsus Waldo- 
Lynnatvs, that merrie American Philosopher 
or the Wise man of the New World, being 
Antipode to Aesop, placed with him as 
parallel in the front,’ &e. is to be found in 
the following book :— 

‘*Philomythie or Philomythologie, wherin Out- 

landish Birds, Beasts, and Fishes, are taught to 
speake true English plainely. By Tho. Scot, 
Gent....London for Francis Constable at the 
white Lyon in Paules Churchyard, 1616.” 
After page 82 there is another title-page: 
‘Certaine Pieces of this Age Paraboliz’d.... 
1615.’ After the two leaves containing this 
title-page, six lines addressed to the Earl of 
Essex and twenty-two ‘to the intelligent 
Reader,’ the pagination is continued at 
83. Can the copy in the sale-catalogue 
referred to by the querist have lost the first 
title-page, one engraved by R. Elstracke, and 
have substituted for it the title of the 
second part ? 

There are two puzzles to be solved. . Who 
was Thomas Scot, gentleman ? and whom is 
the satirist attacking under the name of 
‘ Pandorsus ’ ? 

The late Thompson Cooper dealing in the 
‘D.N.B.’ with Thomas Scott (1580 7—-1626), 
regards it as uncertain whether this last- 
named political writer is identical with the 
author of ‘Philomythie.’ The British 
Museum, it may be remarked, has more than 
one copy of ‘ Philomythie,’ and a reprodue- 
tion of Elstracke’s engraved title, as it 
appeared in the second edition, is given in 
Pickering and Chatto’s ‘Illustrated Cata- 
logue’ published in fourteen parts ten years 
and more ago. Much of Scot’s satire is 
very dark, no doubt intentionally. In any 
case, I do not think the hunter after Ameri- 
cana is likely to have much of a find. Pan- 
dorsus (explained by the author as Pandus 
dorsus, 7.e., humped back) is apparently 
styled an American philosopher in the same 
sense as he is “‘the wise man of the New 
World ” and Afsop‘s ‘ Antipede.’ 

Some hints are furnished as to the person 
assailed. ‘‘Lynnatvs’”’ can obviously be 
taken as meaning that he was born at Lynn. 
That he was a native of Norfolk is again 
shewn by lines 13, 14 of the ‘ Description ’: 
— that Shiere where Hyndes with dumplings 

ea, 

Beget best Lawyers, was Pandorsus bred. 

Fuller’s first two proverbs for the county 
in his ‘ Worthies ’ are “‘ Norfolk Dumplings ” 
and ‘‘ Norfolk Wiles,’ and Camden, whom 
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he quotes, testified to its eminent lawyers 
and quibbling propensities. A further clue 
is afforded by another passage in the ‘ Des- 
cription,’ ll. 45 sqq. 

Vpon a stately wall Saint George doth ride 
(Wanting a horse) in pompe and armed pride ; 
Beneath there is a Den, in that the Dragon. 
This tells his name, whose worthy parts we brag on 

Again, at the end of ‘Sarcasmos Mvndo,’ 
or the Frontispiece explained, we get this: 
If any seeke his name, and list to come 
To schole, enquire for Murus et Antrum. 

* Antrum, @ caue or denne ”’ says Bishop 
Cooper in his ‘Thesaurus.’ Thomas Scot, 
gent. was a gentleman of some courage if 
in ‘‘ Walden ’’ he was glancing at the first 
Lord Howard de Walden, now Earl of 
Suffolk and Lord High Treasurer. It is 
tempting to see in the following lines a 
reference to the Essex divorce -and the 
poisoning of Sir Thomas Overbury. 

He can a nullitie worke, diuorce the life 

Twixt soule and body sooner then some wife, 
and 

He knew not then, as I haue heard him say, 
Th’ Italian tricke, but the plaine English way 
Of simple Country poysoning, now he knowes 
To do’t by inches ; Court perfection growes. 

Suffolk’s daughter, the Countess of Somer- 
set, was tried and found guilty on May 24, 
and her husband on May 25, of 1616, the 
year on the title page of ‘ Philomythie.’ 
But the ‘D.N.B.’ and other authorities 
give 1610 as the date at which the book 
was first published. Is there such an 
edition and does it contain the lines just 
quoted ? Or is 1610 @ mistaken reading of 


Ward, Master of Sidney Sussex College, and 
a few from other writers, and also a short 
treatise ‘On the Efficiency of Grace.’ 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
Much Hadham, Herts. 


De Gourauss (12 §. vii. 189).—Ogier de 
Gourgue, Baron de Vayres et Vicomte de 
Julhiac, of a noble family of Guyenne, was 
Trésorier de France, Général des Finances & 
Bordeaux and Conseiller d’Etat. He died 
in 1593. 

Jean de Gourgue IV., 3rd Baron de Vayres 
was Président & Mortier au Parlement de 
Bordeaux in 1638, Conseiller d’Etat in 1643. 
He was made a Marquis by Louis XIV. in 
1659, and died in 1684. 

Armand Jacques, 2nd Marquis de Vayres 
was Lieutenant Général de Guyenne in 
1669, Maitre des Requétes en 1679, and 
created Marquis d’Aulnay-lés-Bondy in 
1690. “He was born in 1643 and died in 1726, 

CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


THe CRUCIFIXION IN ART: THE SPEAR- 
WOUND (12 Svi, 314; vii. 11, 97, 132, 173).— 
The several compilers, quoted at the second 
reference, throw little certain light on the 
symbolic significance of right and left, they 
ignoring the differences arising from various 
times and places. These variations have been 
exhaustively studied by Professor A. L. 
Frothingham in The American Journal of 
Archeology, 1917, xxi. 55-76, 187-201, 
313-336, 420-448. The section at pp. 325- 
336: .‘*The Left in the Christian Art of the 








Elstracke’s engraving, in which the circular 
part of the fat sixes overpowers the upper | 
stroke ? Epwarp BEnsty. | 

BisHors BURNET AND BEDELL (12 BS. vii. | 
129). According to a note on p. 398 of the | 
late E. S. Shuckburgh’s edition of ‘ Two} 
Biographies of William Bedell,’ Camb. 
Univ. Press, 1902, Nicholas Bernard pub- 
lished in 1659 ‘Certain Discourses, to which 
is added a Character of Bishop Bedell.’ 
The first of the biographies in Dr. Shuck- 
burgh’s book is that by the Bishop’s son; 
the second, ‘Speculum Episcoporum; or 
the Apostolick Bishop,’ &c. is by the Rev. 
Alexander Clogie, the Bishop’s chaplain, 
who supplied Burnet with the materials for 
the latter’s Life of Bedell, 1685. Clogie’s 
own work was first ‘published in 1862, with 
the title of ‘Memoirs of the Life and Epis- 
copate of W. Bedell.’ Besides the two lives 











Dr. Shuckburgh gave between fifty and| 


West ’’ may be especially useful to inquirer. 
My remembrance is that Frothingham’s 
researches arose from his earlier investiga- 
tion as to why the wonderful mosaic, in the 
church of SS. Cosmas and Damian at Rome, 
has Paul at the right of Christ, Peter at the 
left. A. Eta. 
Boston, Mass. 


Rateicn (12 8. vii. 170).—Sir John Cope 
of Copes Ashby (not Canons Ashby) in 
Northamptonshire, married, as_ his _ first 
wife, Bridget eldest daughter of Edward 
Raleigh, son and heir to Sir Edward Raleigh 
Knt., of Farnborough or Thornborow, in 
Warwickshire. A full pedigree of _ the 
Raleigh family will be found in the ‘ Visita- 
tion of Warwickshire,’ published by the 
Harleian Society in 1877. 

H. J. B. CLEMENTS. 
Killadoon, Celbridge. 


sixty letters of Bedell, chiefly to Samuel. 
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Wittow Patrern Cuina (12 S. vii. 

169, 197).— With reference to the en- 
uiries about the above, I have seen it 
stated, but cannot now remember where, 
that one of the trees represented is 
Koelreuteria panniculata, called ‘“‘luan’”’ 
by the Chinese in classical times, but now 
known as “ nya-lan-tze” Can this be 
confirmed ? GERALD LODER. 





Hotes on Pave. 


History of the Family of Maunsell (Mansell, Mansel) 
Compiled by Charles A. Maunsell. Written by 
Edward Phillips Statham. (Kegan Paul, 
vol. i, £2 2s. net; vol. ii., £6 6s. net.) 

WE have before us three massive tomes, finely 

rinted, handsomely covered and _ copiously 
illustrated. The family, to whose history they 
are dedicated, came over in the person of one 

Philip Mansel, with the Conqueror. The early 

generations loom very dim on the verge of a 

enealogist’s limbo. The compilers have a good 

eal to say upon the recklessness of earlier workers 
on this shadowy border ; and they may certainly 
be acquitted of any rashness in statement them- 
selves. They have gone most thoroughly into 
every obscure indication remaining, and they deal 
exhaustively with such questions as the divers 
coats-of-arms borne by different branches; the 
spelling of the name; and the probabilities as to 
where was the original cradle of the family on the 
other side of the Channel. 

Although it cannot be claimed that this family 
has as yet produced a name to conjure with in the 
world at large, it presents an impressive array of 
capable and energetic men who, in every century, 
from Sir Jobn Maunsell downwards, have played 
more or less conspicuous parts in the affairs of 
their day. Sir John Maunsell, as students of 
medizval England know, was the trusted coun- 
sellor of Henry III. His biography may be read 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’; we will 
only say of it, as worked out here, that the 
difficulties with regard to his birth and place in 
the family are very ably discussed, and that on 
these questions, as on one or two others relating to 
him, our authors have something new tosay. Two 
other great names belonging to the earlier history 
of the stock are those of Sir Rhys Mansel, first 
owner of Margam Abbey, whose prosperity has 
some shades upon it, and Sir Robert Mansel the 
Admiral, whose career makes the most romantic 
chapter of the whole record. It is worth studying 
in these pages for virtually all the available 
material has been here woven into it. 

In composing that chapter, and indeed through- 
out, we think the writer is too prolix in recounting 
the general history of England. Rather pitilessly 
he — us thick slabs of information which can 
hardly fail to be familiar to most of his readers, 
and can be better looked up elsewhere. This is 
particularly the case with the reigns and fortunes 
of Charles I. and Charles II. Since we have begun 
complaining, we will rid ourselves at once of 
another complaint. If it was worth while to set 
out in extenso the lengthy Latin inscriptions on 
monuments, it was worth while to get them set 
out correctly; and if it was worth while to 





provide a translation it was also worth while to 
have that translation accurate. 

The later history of the Mansels of Margam is 
diversified by many anecdotes, letters and notes 
of interesting facts. (The Christian name Bussy, 
which occurs twice in the seventeenth century 
suggests inquiry. What connexion is it thought 
to represent ?) The best known among them is 
William Lort Mansel Bishop of Bristol, and 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. His exact 
place in the pedigree is not perfectly certain : 
our authors accept as most probably accurate his 
descent from Thomas Mansel of Penrice, brother 
of Edward of Henlys, whose son Thomas was 


-| father of William Wogan, father of William Lort. 


The account of the Bishop is pleasantly written, 
giving plenty of space to anecdote, but perhaps 
somewhat lacking as to the work and the more 
solid qualities which made bim of some importance. 
A good letter of his to the poet Crabbe appears here. 

‘The Mansels of Muddlescombe descend from 
Francis, second son of Sir Edward Mansel of 
Margam, Francis having been created a baronet. 
in 1622. <A good deal of care has been required 
to correct current mistakes as to the pedigree of 
this branch. The best-known figure belonging to 
them is the most attractive one of Francis Mansel, 
third son of tbe first baronet, who was Principal 
of Jesus College, Oxford, during the period of the 
Great Rebellion. 

In the third generation from Sir Francis of 
Muddlescombe was created the baronetcy of 
Mansel of Trimsaren, the first baronet being 
Edward, who owned the Trimsaren estate through 
his marriage with Dorothy, daughter of Phiip 
Vaughan of that place. The interest of this 
chapter is principally domestic, some of it being 
of a legal complexion. The earlier records of this 
branch present several knotty problems, which 
our authors have considered and set out with 
much care and pains. 

A whole chapter is devoted to the Great Re- 
bellion in which more than 6ne Mansell plays a 
prominent) part, notably Francis, by whose 
instrumentality it was that Charles escaped to 
France from Brighthelmston, in memory of which 
service he was granted the crest of aone-masted ship 
in full sail. In a letter from Anne, daughter of 
James II. to her sister Mary the name Mansel is 
adopted to designate the King. 

The Maunsells of Thorpe Malsor give occasion 
to record particulars of the Cokaynes, and the 
Hills and some other less known families conflected 
with them—Serjeant George Hill playing his due 
part in the story. They boast a gallant naval 
officer of the beginning of tne nineteerita century ’ 
in Captain Robert Maunsell, son of the Archdeacon 
of Kildare. These Maunsells had, since the 
middle of the seventeenth century, been connected 
with Ireland. They go back to a line of Maun- 
sells of Chicbeley, from whom also the Maunsells 
of Cosgrove are descended, they having likewise 
acquired their estate by marriage, in this case 
through a lady who rejoiced in the name of 
Nightingale Furtho. The history of these Mansels 
includes the somewhat tragic story of General 
Mansel killed: at the battle of Villers-en-Couches, 
about whom there was some correspondence in our 
own columns in our First Series. To them too 
belongs Henry Longueville Mansel—grandson of 
the General—thejwell-known Dean of St. Paul’s. 

The Yorkshire Maunsells are interesting chiefly, 
but by no means solely, for their share in the 
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Pilgrimage of Grace. The Mansels of Dorset and 
Somerset have furnished many gallant officers 
fn the eighteenth and nineteenth century wars. 

Of the remaining families bearing this name, the 
most considerable line is that settled in Ireland, 
who seem to be independent of the family of 
‘Thorpe Malsor. One of them is described as of 
Celbridge : but the connexion of his property— 
if there is any—with that of Esther Vanhomrigh 
is not stated. Swift appears, be it said in passing, 
4n these pages; having growled in the Journal 
to Stella about a poor dinner once given him by 
Sir Thomas Mansel. 

Besides genealogical information these volumes 
contain many miscellaneous particulars of a 
curious nature: extraordinary wills, a ghost- 
story or two, odd personal traits, letters, quota- 
‘tions from old papers, and jests. Some of this is 
not new, but it is welcome and appropriate in its 
place. 

A word must be said about the illustrations : 
they are abundant and excellently chosen, so that 
‘they form a notable and valuable feature of the 
work, though their reproduction, in a multitude of 

eases, is below the level which would seem 
required by the style of the rest of the book. 


The Berks, Bucks and Oxon Archeological Journal. 
(Oxford, Blackwell, 3s. net.) 

“HE Spring number for this year which has 
just reached our hands contains very full in- 
teresting notes (illustrated by numerous photo- 
graphs) on the ‘Churches of Waltham St. 
Lawrence and Hurst,’ by Mrz C. E. Keyser. 
Hurst Church, among many other things, con- 
tains an hourglass and two circular panels in old 
‘glass ; the writer assigns these latter to the early 
sixteenth century. Lieut.-Coi. Hind, discussing 
the approximate dates of Weyland Smith’s Cave 
and the White Horse of Berkshire, comes, at the 
end of a careful review of his material, to the 

, conclusion that the cave, a dolmen of the Long 
Barrow type, belongs to the Neolithic and pre- 
Bronze age, and that the Weyland Smith legend 

- and the White Horse are much later, belonging to 

-the Bronze or Iron age. Mr. Field’s ‘Survey 
of Wallingford in 1550’ is continued ; as are also 
Mr. Freston’s account of Sutton Courtenay and 
Abingdon Abbey and Mrs. Cope’s ‘ Parish 
Registers of St. Lawrence Reading.’ 

There are also tw6 _ seventeenth-century 

“Terriers from the Archdeacon’s MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library—sent as examples from a rich 
find made by Dr. Patterson Ellis. 
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lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4.; corrected proofs to the Atheneum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 

Ir is requested that each note, query, or reply 
be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he 
wishes to appear. 

Rev. Harvey BLoom.—Many thanks for papers 
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